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Migrant Child to Health Care Advocate 

by 

Wilson Augustave 



Due to hardship in Haiti, my parents migrated from Haiti to the Bahamas in 1969. I was bom in 1970. Initially 
we lived in Nassau, the capital. During that time there was a lot of tension between some of the Bahamians and 
Haitians, because of the large number of Haitians entering the Bahamas. As a result of aggressive immigration 
and a lot of crimes against the Haitian immigrants in Nassau we found ourselves on the Island of Marsh Harbor 
Abacco. The work in Abacco was cucumber, sugar cane and pumpkins. There we became a part of a 
community of other Haitian workers. We experienced a lot of hardship in Abacco. We were isolated and we 
lived off the land. My parents heard of America, the land of opportunity. There were a lot of Haitians trying to 
make it to America and many perished trying. The thought of having to go through that was very daunting for 
my parents; nevertheless we had to go for it. After a while we made it to Miami. 

With little formal education and marketable skills my parents had a very hard time making a living in Miami, 
Florida. Word within the Haitian community was that there was farm work in central Honda. A lot of the 
Haitian population was moving to central Honda to find agricultural work. I went to school during the week 
and worked on the farm on the weekend. When we started working in central Horida, we were harvesting 
oranges, as with all crops there was a season and the season ended. We found ourselves moving to central 
Georgia to harvest peaches. From Georgia we went back to Horida, then Horida to Missouri, Missouri to 
Horida and Horida to New York and New York back to our home base in Horida. In our travels we were often 
stopped and asked to get out of the vehicle by police. We were patted down; they checked our cars for drugs or 
whatever else they were looking for. When they found nothing they would say, “okay you can go.” This 
happened many times. If you think about it you hear that America is the land of opportunity and equality. Here 
we are working hard, not breaking any laws, and other people driving by seeing us being patted down by police. 
The indignity of that was really rough. It gave the impression that we were criminals. It let us know we were 
not valued and we were not wanted in certain areas. 

With every move I switched schools. As a student, being an immigrant and being a migrant we were seen as 
lower class in relation to other students. Occasionally we would find kids who would be our friends, but many 
of them would shy away from us. It was very difficult adjusting to so many schools. There was also a lack of 
knowledge of existing health care systems. Most of the time, we had no idea where services were. When we 
got sick, we just had to make do. Some people would look for herbs in the fields or purchase over the counter 
medicines from store. When an emergency room could be found, people in more extreme need would find 
health care there. Many with chronic pain would turn to alcohol for relief. There was no preventative health 
care. 

Eventually the pattern became Horida to New York and back. New York became my favorite place, because of 
a lot of positive experiences encountering people who cared. It seems like folks were interested in who I was 
and what I was doing. Many worked in agencies that were geared to migrant farmworkers such as: Migrant 
Education, Rural Opportunities and the Cornell Migrant Program. These encounters opened some doors and 
opportunities for me. It was then that I realized New York was where I wanted to resettle. While traveling I 
often interpreted interactions or translated official documents for others who could not speak English, 
connecting with these agencies made me realize I could also contribute. 



I persistently shared with these agencies that I was looking for a job outside of farm work where I could 
contribute to farmworkers. Word got around and the Director of the Finger Lakes Migrant Health Care Project 
found out about me. I had an interview by the Director while picking apples in the field and I was hired on the 
spot. As a farmworker you are living a life of immediacy, there is no support for personal growth or long-term 
planning. Through my work experiences in farmworker serving agencies, I have been able to grow personally 
and professionally. The first monumental accomplishment for me was getting my GED. I was encouraged by 
the health center to get my GED and supported financially to attend a two-week program offered by Migrant 
Education to get my GED. I was already prepared to actually take the GED test. The reason I know that was 
that in high school I could get the good grades if I had to, but I didn’t have the encouragement or models to help 



me see it would be of benefit to me to get good grades or even stay in school. My model was men working hard 
all day from dawn to dusk and those that were able to work harder were able to earn a little more. 

Now at this point I had an opportunity while working in the program on a particular grant, that required that I do 
data entry, take phone calls and it also required that I travel. The reason for the travel was to meet others in 
other states to talk about the progress our project was making. While doing that it expanded my comfort level, 
in terms of working with people, working along side of people who have experience in academia. They were 
very smart people, they knew their jobs; they were my role models. I learned to do speeches in front of people, 

I started gaining a sense of confidence and I started seeing there is a lot of opportunities out there for folks who 
are advocates. 1 could certainly be an advocate at higher levels. I saw that I could work at a higher level and 
influence public policy. My experience had been working one on one between a client or a friend with a person 
in authority to make it easier for the client or friend as opposed to influencing policy. 

I was mentored by the project director and encouraged to use resources that were targeted to professional 
development and training. One of the most notable experiences was one provided by the Cornell Migrant 
Program, Opening Doors. The workshop was key, it was foundational for me. It helped me to look at the value 
of myself as well as the contribution of all farmworkers as a whole. It gave me an understanding of the 
oppressive systems that are in place that make it so difficult for folks to thrive. 

In order to be an effective community health care worker and advocate I needed to learn and get training to be 
able to give total health education to farmworkers. I was trained on pesticides safety, HIV/AIDS education and 
case management, Tb, diabetes, domestic violence and alcohol and substance abuse. These are the major areas 
1 have been trained in that allow me to provide the one on one education and advocacy that affects individuals. 

In order to impact broader policy changes through my advocacy I have served on: The New York State 
HIV/AIDS Prevention Planning Immigrant/Migrant Committee, The New York State AIDS Service Delivery 
Consortium, National Association for the Education of Young Children, National Advisory Council on Migrant 
Health, the Farmworker Health Services board. Quality of Life for Individuals and Family Program Council for 
the Cooperative Extension System. These boards that I sit on are the places I get to influence broader policy 
that affects farmworkers. One of the outcomes through the National Advisory Council on Migrant Health, is 
that additional dollars have been put into migrant health centers and community health centers to fund outreach 
component in programs nationally. I feel that my active participation consistently highlighting the importance 
of outreach to access was critical to this outcome. 

There have been some changes in migrant health since I have been working in the field and there is a lot more 
that can be done. There are some states that are doing well, and others that have far to go. Personally, this has 
been a rich and rewarding journey, because I know that I can use my accumulating experience to continue my 
mission to make a difference and to improve the quality of life for all farmworkers and the rural poor. 



Wilson Augustave 

Finger Lakes Migrant Health Care Program 
2 Rubin Drive 
Rushville, NY 14544 
(585)554-6617 
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My Everyday Struggle 

by 

Theresa Dillon 



My name is Theresa Dillon; I am a woman farmworker, wife, mother of five, grandmother of eleven, 
organizer, chef and a human being. 

I was bom in California, to farmworking parents whose work required them to travel for seasonal work. I 
never was at a school for more than three months, so I never had a chance to do well at school or make any 
friends. Because there was no childcare I went to the fields with my parents and sat quietly all day waiting 
for my parents to finish their day’s work. When I was around five, I started helping my parents when they 
were doing piecework. At the age of 12 I got married to a farmworker and had five children. We traveled 
all around the country doing farmwork. I became a single mother and had to support myself as well as my 
children. I worked very long days, lots of hours, everyday never any rest. From dust to dawn. I got paid 
by piecework, sometimes by the hour. The weather made it hard for us because if I was working with 
onions and if it rained, we couldn’t work. So that meant no pay. 

The question of how I was going to feed my five children was always there. It was very difficult trying to 
struggle with both the farmworking life and motherhood. My children too had to sit and wait for me to 
finish my work. 

People always asked me why did I continue to work as a farmworker, when I knew how to speak English? 
Well, it was all I knew. I did what I was taught to; it was our lifestyle. Being a farmworker and being a 
woman is a struggle. Being a farmworker, a woman and a single mother is an incredible challenge. 

First, growers didn’t want to hire me because I was a woman for a number of reasons. Women have 
physical needs that men don’t have, and women can get pregnant. I had to prove that I could do the work 
like a man could. I had to be physically as strong. I had to be able to lift, to deal with the heat, to work 
long days and to work until the minute I went into labor and then return to the fields 2 days later. 

In 1996 the minimum wage was going up .50 cents. I think it was $3.75 at that time. The whole group of 
workers was speaking amongst each other about the raise. It did not start as my idea, but I ended up 
involved. It was over a week that everyone was talking about it. Since they weren’t furnished housing or 
transportation, they came to the conclusion that they would ask for a .50 cent raise. Friday came, 
everybody got together. We had walked outside of the work place, and when we got outside to the cars, 
they asked me if I would translate for the group in asking the farmer for a .50 cents raise. That was because 
1 was bilingual, I could speak English and I could speak Spanish. 

I said, “I really don’t want to, because I know that I will get fired.” I knew that they wouldn’t get fired, 
they would just go back to work and that would be it. He would fire me, and I would be out of work. They 
said, “No, if he fires you we will all walk out, and we won’t come back to work until he hires you back.” 

So everybody made me feel they were sure and they would not leave me stranded. We walked back into 
the warehouse; I asked to speak to one of the owners. We were all standing together. I asked him, “We 
want to know if we could get a .50 cents raise.” He looked straight at me, and pointed at me with his finger 
and said, “You’re fired, get out.” He then turned to the other workers and said in Spanish, “No mds 
trabajo This means no more work. Then we all left. 

We went out to our cars and everybody said. “Could we meet some place to talk more about this?” 
Everybody decided to meet at my house. I said, “Yes.” That is where we came to talk, and we decided we 
wanted to speak to a lawyer so we called Farmworker Legal Services of New York. We met on Sunday, 
the next day Monday, was a holiday. So we couldn’t get in touch with them until Tuesday. On Tuesday 
the lawyer from Farmworker Legal Services of New York came down and spoke with all of us. There were 
some people who went back to work and a lot of people who did not and stood by me and stayed together. 
We did what the lawyer wanted. We had several meetings to negotiate the problem with the owner. The 
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owner got their lawyer. We were then negotiating lawyer to lawyer and all of us on both sides. Back and 
forth, “we will hire so many back and so many later on/’ We said, “No we want everybody hired or we 
won’t go back.” After two months, they hired eight or ten back; other people did not go back because they 
had other jobs. 

This was a three-month period in which we had no work. Pretty much everyone had other jobs by then. 

The boss put the word out, and I was unable to get a job as a farmworker and I was forced to look for non- 
farmwork. I still had one child at home. I checked the newspaper and my oldest daughter helped me write 
a resume. I got an interview in an office. When the woman said you don,t have a lot of experience, I said 
that I could learn and that I was willing to work without pay for two days to show her that I could do the 
job. I got the job. I had just gotten this job when they were hiring us back. I did not go back. In the end the 
farmer had to pay us our lost wages. So that was a victory that proved his firing us was wrong. I stayed for 
three years and became a supervisor. The person, who hired me left, the job changed and I left it. 

In 1999 I opened up my own Mexican Restaurant in Pine Island. Unfortunately after a year the building 
was sold. Last year, I started working for CITA (the independent farmworker center) as an organizer. I am 
the first and only woman ever to work as an organizer in the fields in New York State. My focus is to 
organize farmworkers to gain self-respect and dignity. As a woman I can represent and advocate for the 
needs of women, such as: improving conditions in the field, health care and raising and parenting our 
children. It is also really important for me that the community learn and value how important farmworkers 
are. We work very hard to feed the world. We work in the dirt; we are not dirty people. We are people just 
like you. Thank you. 



Theresa Dillon 

Centro Independiente de T rabajadores Agricolas 
P.O. Box 78 
Florida, NY 10921 
(845)651-5570 
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The Story of a Dairy Farmworker 

bv 

Jill McGee: 

Hello my name is Jill McGee; I was bom in Warsaw, New York. I was bom a farmworker’s child and did farm 
work when I was growing up. Long hours and little pay made my father look for better employment. The same 
reason’s people leave farm work today. I am now the wife of a farmworker. We have 5 children, four boys and 
one girl. My husband and I have been doing farm work for over 1 1 years, we have moved 15 times over these 
years. 

My husband and I love working on dairy farms. We love the animals. We love being outdoors, working close 
to home and having our children see our work. Our children understand the cycle of life. As I tell the stories of 
my farm life, I want you to know that I take pride in the work we do. I am not asking for sympathy, I am asking 
for justice. There is nothing wrong or shameful with farm work; there is something wrong with the value we 
place on the work and the people who work the fields and farms. I would like to share a few of my experiences 
with you so that you can see the hardships farmworkers face. 

My family has lived in some horrible housing, some of the conditions included: homes that were rat infested, 
electricity in only parts of the house, sewage running on our cellar floor, broken hot water tanks, broken 
windows, and we finally got a phone in 1994. As a dairy farmworker, our housing comes with our jobs. It is 
considered part of our pay. In one of my husband’s jobs he received a salary of $200.00 per week, was required 
to work 16 hours per day and got a day off every third Sunday. The house was large. When we saw it, we 
thought it was beautiful. A lot better looking than any of the other houses we had lived in. We felt like we 
were moving up. It ended up being the worst house we ever lived in. 

We had electricity, but only in parts of the home. This was due to old wiring. We had no refrigerator, no stove. 
Thank God we owned a small microwave and a hot plate. We put snow in a box to keep our food cold. The 
heat source was a wood furnace in the cellar. Our hot water tank quit. So I bathed my four children in the bam, 
in the milk house sink. After a few weeks, the pipe to the toilet broke putting the raw sewage on the cellar 
floor. The smell was awful. The wood became soaked in the sewage also. So it smelled worse as we burned 
wood to keep us warm. The farmer was aware of this, but did nothing to help. The problem worsened as it 
affected my youngest son who was four months old at the time. 

The toxic fumes made him sick. He couldn’t keep anything down, and lost weight. I called the health 
Department after a WIC nurse visited me concerned with my son’s health. The Health Department said they 
would come out and investigate it, but if they saw what I described, we would be asked to leave as soon as 
possible. With no money, no place to go, four children, we stayed a few more weeks while we were looking for 
another job. 

My children have often worked on the farms we have lived on. Otherwise, they would never see their father. 

We go down in the evenings to help him get done faster. I have felt guilty when I was too sick to take the kids 
down, because I knew he would be out there that much longer without our help. At one farm, Jason’s job was 
to nightly kick up hay to the cows. At this time he was five years old and small in size. This one night as the 
boss threw down the hay a bail struck my son in the head. It threw him on the cement, knocking him 
unconscious. I said, we needed to go the hospital. He told us to lay him on top of the bail of hay and if we left, 
we would have not job to return to. We were so scared for my son that after a few minutes I said we were 
leaving anyway. Screaming at us, he said okay, we were lucky this time he would let us return. My son never 
gained consciousness until we were at the hospital. He had a concussion. We started looking for another job 
shortly after this incident. 

Through all the years on dairy farm we have never received overtime, let alone minimum wage. We do receive 
better wages at our present job. Overtime would still be nice; farm hours are long. At one time, I took a job on 
a potato farm to help pay bills. We worked 15-hour days and were only allowed a 15-minute break at noon for 
lunch. If you needed to go to the bathroom, you could, but it was a long distance from where we were working. 
So if you needed to relieve yourself you had to do it in the field next to where we were working. It did not 
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bother the men, but it embarrassed the women. Most of us women just held it because we were too 
embarrassed. In fact, women farmworkers have a much higher incidence of urinary tract infections because of 
this. 

At one time, my husband was injured on the job. A cow hit his knee with her head. He came home thinking 
that ice and rest would take care of it. In the morning when he got up, he collapsed on his knee. He went to 
work and told the boss he needed to see a doctor. The boss said when you get done with work you can go. We 
ended up going to the emergency room at night, because by the time he was done with work, the migrant clinic 
was closed. He ended up needing surgery and couldn’t work for three months. The farmer told us that the 
housing was part of our pay and we were not doing anything to receive pay. It would have been legal for him to 
evict us if he chose to. He ended up letting us stay, but watched us very closely the entire time he couldn’t 
work. We felt like we were prisoners in our own home. We felt very guilty for not being able to work and felt 
as if we owed him. This story shows some of the difficulties in having housing as a part of your job. 

Farm work is hard work, its dangerous, the hours are long and in other industries where the work is also hard, 
dangerous and the hours are long, like coal mining, or construction, workers are compensated in wages and 
benefits for the work they do. We are not interested in sitting at a desk or working on a factory line. We are 
interested in equality. We want fair wages, decent benefits and respect. Farmworkers should not have to 
depend on the “goodness” of their employer; the industry should have standards that match the other major 
industries in this country. 



A Farm Worker Who Fights for Justice 

by 



Salvador Solis 



I am a Mexican, from the state of Michoacan. I am married and we have 6 children. I began coming to this 
country 15 years ago as an undocumented. We came with the intention of working and getting a better future 
for our family. We did not come to do anything bad, but only to work in the agriculture. What we have found 
is abuses that started in Mexico and continue while we are here. 

We had an unpleasant and horrible experience crossing the border of Tijuana when we, the 6 persons who came 
deceived, almost lost our life. We were deceived by people who promised us that for $2,000.00 they will cross 
us to the North, obtain legal papers and a good job for us at a rancho. They took us to the border of Tijuana. It 
was all a lie. After we had paid them, they lied to the coyotes that brought us to this side of the border; they 
gave them a false phone number, telling the coyotes that a person was going to respond for Salvador Solis in 
Los Angeles. 

When they verified that this was not true, and being angry because of the lie, they wanted to take our life. They 
frightened us a lot because they said that the previous night they had killed others who deceived them and then 
they took us out of the town of San Isidro threatening us with a pistol. They took the few things we had left, 
shoes, clothes and the little money we still had and then we were forced to jump out of the van while it was 
moving and we fell hitting the pavement. The others were able to escape, but the Immigration Service arrested 
me and deported me to Mexico. 

That was terrible for me, I as hurt, without money, in debt and with the responsibility for my wife and 6 
children. My family’s economic situation became very bad and after a year I returned through the same border 
at Tijuana, but this time I was wiser and had more knowledge of what a border is. This time I was able to reach 
Los Angeles, California and from there I took a flight to the state of Florida. I worked for a year in the oranges 
and then I could bring part of my family to Florida, my son, Mariano, who was 14 years old, my wife, and my 
two little daughters of two and one years of age. My wife and I had to get up at 5:00 in the morning to go to 
work picking oranges. We did not have a place to leave our daughters and from that hour we took them with us 
to work and we put them under the orange trees and during the day we had to keep moving them from tree to 
tree so they were close to us. Our daughters suffered from the high temperatures of Florida, and sometimes were 
bitten by ants and mosquitoes. That is why I was forced to return with my family to Mexico. 

But I am a person who does not give up, I continued insisting and I returned to this country. This time I came to 
New York State, but since I did not know anyone, or have money to rent or pay a hotel, I had to sleep on the 
beach of the Ontario Lake until I got work with a farmer in Albion. He treated me very well and he gave me 
opportunities. In 1992, 1 brought my family back again and we struggled here with many obstacles: the 
discrimination, the fear of the Immigration Service, the fear of being Fired, the low salaries, the language, 
irresponsible contractors and employers, although I admit that some employers have been more conscientious 
than others. 

Many contractors and farmers usually try to split our own people by groups so that we wouldn’t be able to unite 
and Fight for a better future. They use the method of dividing us by states. Those from Michoacan, those from 
Guerrero, those from Oaxaca, and they put us against each other. They teach us to discriminate against our own 
people. They encourage us to hate blacks, Jamaicans, Haitians, etc. telling us they are going to take our jobs. 
They say “those from Oaxaca work almost for nothing, if you don’t want to work,” or they say “they work 
better than you” or they give a group more hours and they plant the seed of rivalry. In this way the employer 
benefits because he gets cheaper labor and the contractor is beneFited too because he gets a bonus from he 
employer if they get cheap labor for him. The employer uses the contractor also to put all the responsibility on 
his shoulders and in this way the employer does not get involved in any problem with the farm workers. 



Now I am a member of and work for CITA, “Centro Independiente de Trabajadores Agricolas” (Independent 
Farm Worker Organization). Why am I in CITA? I am in CITA because I hate injustice and I found this 
organization that fights for justice and the rights of the peasants. Now I feel I have the opportunity to fight 
with the farm workers against the injustice and the abuses by the contractors and the growers so they respect us 
and treat us with dignity. 

When I got to know CITA, I worked with a fanner in Hamlin and we were encouraged to fight so they would 
pay us better. We were a group of 20 workers, we went on strike for one day and we got a raise for each box of 
unions from 10 to 12 dollars. Each box weighed from 400 to 500 pounds. In September 2001, we talked with 
the employer, and he raised the box of apples from 10 to 11 dollars; this was possible due to the unity of the 
group and because this employer is one of the most reasonable ones we have worked with. 

One of the most recent experiences I have had as a CITA organizer was on a farm close to Niagara County, 

N.Y. Last year, a group of 18 workers from the state of Guerrero, Mexico, were not getting their checks for 
two weeks of work. The contractor was not paying them their wages saying that they had broken a window and 
that this was the reason he did not pay them, but the reason was that he knew they were going to Georgia and he 
wanted to retain the checks of the 18 for two weeks. The workers called me at home and explained what was 
happening and immediately I went to the group and I asked if there was something on the contract in regard to 
some damage to the housing, but there was nothing on the contract. 

Next, we went to the employer’s office and we identified ourselves as CITA, and we showed her the list of 
workers and in the office they examined the list and they told us that the checks had already left the office; they 
had been given to the contractor. We started to look for the contractor and we found him and after a long time 
of waiting we were able to get the employer to pay the checks to the 18 workers. 

Another achievement was one with a group of 15 workers on a farm in Elba., New York. These workers were 
verbally abused by the employer and other Anglo workers. A worker who speaks English, annoyed by the way 
they were treated, decided to tell the employer that it was not right for him to treat them that way. The employer 
became angrier with them and he fired him and his three brothers. Then they contacted CITA. We had three 
meetings with them. They decided to fight by carrying out activities asking the following: 

• Respect and good treatment of everyone as humans 

• Reinstatement of the three who had been fired 

• Fixing the housing 

• A salary raise from $5. 1 5 a $6.50 per hour 

• No maltreatment by the Anglo workers 

Summarizing, they decided not to go to work until they were able to talk to the employer so he would listen to 
their requests. But out of 15 workers, only nine stayed. These nine brave workers and two members of CITA 
and a representative of legal services were finally able to meet the employer and for the first time he decided to 
listen to these workers, and as a result he gave in to all the points that were presented, except the salary raise. 
Now these workers fee! happier since, due to their bravery and unity as well as the support of their organization, 
the situation there has changed in a positive way. 

I, as a representative of the workers, feel proud to be able to serve my people who work in the fields. 



Salvador Solis 

Independent Farmworekr Center (CITA) 
P.O. Box 744 
Brockport, NY 14420 
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Local Challenges to Labor Organizing in Mexican Immigrant 
Enclaves: Kaolin Mushroom Workers Union in Southeastern 

Pennsylvania 

by 

Victor Garcia 



Historically, labor organizing in U.S. agriculture has proven to be a daunting challenge for countless of 
farmworkers (McCurry & Rubenstein, 1975; Edid, 1994). Early attempts in the last century were mired in 
violence and bloodshed, and victories were brief and unsustainable. The successes of the 1960s, such as the 
United Farmworkers Union (UFW) and Farm Labor Organizing Committee (FLOC), which are at the 
forefront of farm labor organizing today, have suffered setbacks of their own in the workplace and courts 
(Mooney & Majka, 1995; Edid, 1994). Nonetheless, their relentless endeavors, together with creative 
approaches, have allowed these unions and others to overcome the political clout and economic resources 
of agribusiness. New labor unions, such as the Kaolin Mushroom Workers Union (KMWU) in 
Southeastern Chester County, Pennsylvania, are struggling. Besides resistance from growers, these unions 
are encountering local-level challenges specific to agricultural regions with growing Mexican immigrant 
enclaves and crop industries that hire transnational migrants. Transnational workers and immigrants, if not 
incorporated into organizing activities, will keep a viable farm labor union from emerging in these regions. 

Local-level challenges to the labor organizing activities of Kaolin Mushroom workers— as observed by this 
writer while conducting ethnographic research in Southern Chester County— are examined in this paper.. 
This agricultural area is one of many others found across the country where the labor force is mainly 
comprised of transnational migrants and recent immigrants. Specifically, he addresses two major trouble 
areas for union organizers-organizing transnational migrants and building grassroots support for a union 
among the resident immigrant population. As the Kaolin Mushroom workers learned first-hand, when 
organizing their fellow mushroom harvesters, transnational migrants are reluctant to participate in union- 
building activities, fearful of being dismissed and, in the case of the undocumented/illegal workers, 
deported. In terms of the second trouble area, grassroots backing, they had a difficult time generating 
support among the local Mexican immigrant population. Building grassroots support among local 
immigrants is problematical for a variety of reasons to be discussed. Also, as will be addressed, the two 
leading agricultural unions of the nation, the UFW and FLOC, did not face these challenges early in their 
organizing efforts, at least not to the same degree as the Kaolin Mushroom workers. Now however, these 
two major unions are discovering for themselves the difficulty of organizing transnational migrants and 
generating grassroots support in newly established Mexican immigrant communities. 

From the outset, this writer wants to inform the reader that he is not a labor scholar and has not studied the 
organizing efforts of the Kaolin Mushroom workers. He is an ethnographer whose research addresses 
agricultural production and ethnic and demographic changes in rural communities in the United States (see 
Garcia, 1992; 1997 forthcoming). In August of 1994, a few months after the strike at Kaolin Mushroom 
Farms, he moved into the borough of Kennett Square, home base of Kaolin Mushroom workers. 1 As a 
resident of the community for nearly eight months, while examining the growth and emergence of Mexican 
immigrant enclaves in Southern Chester County, this writer witnessed the organizing efforts of the 
dismissed Kaolin workers and the responses of local residents (for further information about his research 
see Garcia, 1997; forthcoming; Garcia & Gonzalez, 1995). While away from the area, from 1994 to 2000, 
he kept abreast of the Kaolin workers movement through newspaper coverage, industry newsletters, and his 
key informants. 2 In August 2000, he returned to Kennett Square, a few months after the Pennsylvania State 



1 Mushroom producing facilities are referred to as “farms,” but are also known locally as “mushroom 
houses” or “doubles”. They are two-story, cinder block buildings, each with 8,000 feet of production 
space. 

2 The term “Kaolin Mushroom workers movement” was coined by the local news media to name the efforts 
of Luis Tlaseca and 32 other mushroom harvesters, dismissed by Kaolin Mushroom Farms, to create a 
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